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was caught by a simple arrangement of wooden cups
fixed on the ends of horizontal sticks and looking like
our anemometers.    Their beads, while primarily devised
to score prayers on, have become convenient counting
machines; they are also used for fortune-telling, and are
always ornamental when worn around the neck.  There are
but few lamas living in the TVaidam, probably not more
than 300 or 400, and they are in constant demand for
reading prayers  in the tents of  the  illiterate   "black
people."   " Beating the drum " it is usually called in Tib-
etan, and this name gives a fair idea of the ceremony.
I used to see every day some lama riding off to a distant
tent, a large flat drum tied to his back, his gown filled
out with book, bell, trumpet, and all the other necessary
instruments for church service.   In the evening he came
back with a sheep's paunch full of butter, the price of
his drumming and reading, added to the contents, of his
capacious gown, or else 'some tsamba, mutton, or yak
meat.    The old men and women about  Shang nearly
drove me wild repeating Om mani peme hum, the famous
six-syllable prayer, the great invocation to Shenrezig, the
lord who watches over the world.    There were always a
half-dozen of them hanging around my tent, hoping to
get medicine for some one of their many ailments, and
they never stopped mumbling the charm, every now and
then drawing in a long breath and imparting fresh energy
to their tones.   They got from me a little vaseline or
Eno's fruit salts, either of which, I assured them, was a
sovereign remedy for any disease, and they went away
rejoicing, to come back the next day asking for more.
Now that I was at the foot of the great Tibetan plateau,
1 For the history of the origin of this famous formula, see
Appendix, infra.